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"So far, perhaps. . . . And besides, for all you
know, you might be one of several. You might have

to   father  some   farm-labourer's   child-----No,   I'm

not filthy-minded. But it's too risky a game alto-
gether. . . . You're not being fair to yourself, or to
Mr. Wakefield, or to the family. And assuming she's the
sort of girl you suppose, you're not being fair to her."

Norton said nothing. His sulky, supercilious manner
adequately conveyed, for the time being, his thoughts
about Morval.

"I haven't mentioned the moral side of it," Morval
remarked, quite undaunted, and thereupon proceeded
to mention it in detail. It was for the landlord class
to be examples of virtue to their tenants, not to go
about debauching their tenants' daughters. When he,
Morval, married, he would go to his bride as pure as
he would expect her to come to him.

Norton, rising to reply, told Morval briefly that he
could go to his bride in any way he pleased, and, fur-
ther, that he could go to Hell at the same time, for all
that he, Norton, cared. Having made this clear, he
made his way back over the sand-hills, leaving Morval
still conscientiously surveying the North Sea. As he
passed the hollow by the bush, he glanced cautiously
around. No sign of Hannah anywhere. Obviously,
something must have happened. Surely Morval could
not have been telling tales? It was, of course, just
like Morval to take the opportunity for a private
lecture. But there was a world of difference between
that and telling other people. Norton, notwithstand-
ing their quarrel, couldn't accept so low a view of
Morval as that.

None the less, for several days the Rectory was a
place of tension, an arena of impending storm. On